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_ $HE REPOSITORY. 


THE WILD ROSE OF LANGOLLEN. 

The evening air blew chilling cold; Gwinneth 
threw her apron over her shoulders, and went to 
the woodhouse for faggots. Ellen was left alone: her 
eyes fell on the stump of the withered rose tree ; 
“ That was Edward’s gift,” said she mournfully.— 
‘*Peace is now restored ; he will return ; he will 
return; he will think I have neglected it; for alas ! 
itis withered. But no! Edward must come no more 
to our cottage.” Hearing the returning step of Gwin- 
neth she wiped away the starting tear; for well 
she knew her good mother would chide. Gwin- 
nethentered trembling : ‘Mercy ! my child ; come 
and listen ; sure I hear the abbey bell toll.?_ Ellen 
turned pale : she listened with breathless agitation ; 
again the heavy bell struck with awful reverbera- 
tion. ‘Oh!’ cried Ellen, clasping her hands toge- 
ther, ‘the news has arrived that Edward is'hilled.’ 
Vainly now did Gwinneth call upon the name of her 
child, who lay senseless on the cold earth. Ellen 
was the lovely, virtuous child of honest peasants ; 
but she was tenderly beloved by the son of the 
wealthy Sir Owen Fitzmorris. In the rustic sports 
on the lawns before the abbey, Edward had often 
gladly joined, often pressed the fair hand of Ellen 
with rapture to his lips, and breathed in her ear ac- 








cents of pure, unchangeable love ; but parental au- 


thority interposed ; Edward was ordered to accept 
the hand of the rich, the haughty lady Hester. His 
heart proudly revolted ; yet to disobey a father, 
hitherto fond and tender, was death. He implor- 
ed arespite: Sir Owen granted his petition ; and 
the regiment in which Edward served was ordered 
to Egypt ; yet his departing words breathed fervent, 
constant affection to his Ellen ; and his parting gift 
was the rose tree which she now bewailed. ‘For 
heaven’s sake! my child,’ said Gwinneth, ‘be com- 
posed. I will step to the gate, and see if any one 
passes from the abbey. Dear, now be comforted.’ 
Gwinneth stepped to the gate. ‘Bless me! as I 
live, here comesa soldier down the hill! The word 
revived Ellen : she flew to her mother’s side. The 
soldier descended the hill: he seemed to walk fee- 
bly, and leaned on the shoulder of a boy. ‘Sure,’ 
thought Ellen, ‘that is Edward’s form ;’ but as he 








approached nearer, conjecture changed : his dress 
was shabby and disordered, his hairuncombed : and 
a bandage passed across his eyes, marked the suf- 
ferings he had endured in the dreadful climate to 
which he had been exposed : for Edward it was : 
and love soon revealed him to the wonder-struck 
Ellen. In a moment, each of his hands were seized 
by Gwinneth and her child ; who forgetting, in the 
first joy at sight of him, the shocking change of his 
appearance, led him in triumph to the cottage ; but 
inquiry soon succeeded : and while Ellen fixed her 
eyes upon her withered rose-tree, in anguish, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Alas! he cannot see it now,’ Edward 
began his recital. 


‘When I left you, my dear friends, in compliances 


with a father’s commands, I embarked with my re- 
giment for Egypt. Our troops were successful in 
all their undertakings ; I alone seemed doomed to 
feel the pangs of disappointment and sorrow. An 
enterprise in which I was engaged, required des- 
patch and caution ; when ina moment of general 
attack, my dear friend, and earliest companion of 
my happy days, fell covered with wounds. Diso- 
beying the strict orders of our commander, not to 
quit our posts, I bore him in my arms from the scene 
of horror ; for this I was broke, and charged with 
ignominy.’ Ellen wept; her heart was too full for 
utterance : the poor old woman sobbed aloud. ‘I 
returned,’ said Edward, ‘in the first vessel that suil- 
ed, and returned but to see my father breathe his 
last. 
for, would you believe it, Ellen ? he has disinherit- 
ed me.’ 
to be so wicked ? 
ly!’ ‘True,’ returned Edward : ‘but you behold me 
in sickness and sorrow, without a friend to comfort, 
or a house to shelter me.’ 


Even he too conspired against my happiness; 


*How !? exclaimed Ellen, ‘is it in nature 
A child he once loved so dear- 


‘ Never, never, my dear 
young master,’ cried Gwinneth, ‘while the sticks 
of this poor cot hang together’—Ellen clasped his 
hand closer between hers, but spoke not. Ona 
sudden some recollection darted across her mind ; 
she let his hand fall, and sighed deeply. * What 
ails my Ellen ” asked Edward ; ‘ will she not con- 
firm the words of her mother?’ ‘ Ah me!’ said El- 
len, I am thinking how happy the lady Hester will 
be to have the power of restoring you to wealth and 
comfort. She can do all that our wishes dictate.’ 

* But if my Ellen gives me her love,’ replied Ed- 
ward, ‘1 will not seek the favor of lady Hester.’— 
* And will you stay with us” asked the enraptured 
Ellen.—‘ Oh, we shall be happy enough in that 
case ; and our debt of gratitude will be in part dis- 
charged : for to you Edward, we owe all. Your 
instructive care first raised my mind from ignorance; 
and if a virtuous sentiment animates this breast, from 
you it derives its source.’ ‘ You are unjust to your- 
self, Ellen : instructions bestowed where there is 
not innate virtue, is like the vain attempt at culti- 
yating a rocky soil. But how, my love, can you 
think of supporting an idle intruder? Your means 
are scant, though your heart is ample.’ ‘We will 
werk the harder,’ said Gwinneth. ‘We knit and 
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nent , 
spin, and have a thousand ways of getting a penny ; 
and when you get strong and healthy, you shal! 
work.’ ‘Mr. Fitzmorris work !’ exclaimed the in- 
dignant Ellen. ‘ And why not my child ” rejoined 
Gwinneth. ‘Is there any disgrace in honest indus- 
try’ Mr. Fitzmorris is not proud ; and when, with 
the juice of simples, which you, Ellen, shall gather, 
we have bathed his eyes, who knows but, by the 
favor of heaven, his sight may be restored? Thus, 
Ellen, he will assist our labors, see our cheerful 
endeavors to make him forget all past misfortunes ; 
and we shall be the happiest peasants in Langollen.’ 
* Excellent creature !’ cried Edward, ‘my whole 
life shall pass in active gratitude. But I must away : 
on the brow of the hill I left a weary traveller; I 
will bring him to taste a cup of your beer, and speed 
him on his journey.’ Ellen was unwilling that he 
should leave her so soon, though but for a few mo- 
ments; but when Edward continued above two 
hours, her terror was inexpressible. The niglit 
closed in, and Edward did not return. Ellen’s 
couch was wetted with hertears, and morning found 
her pale and sad. She waited at the door in anxi- 
ous expectation, and with a scream of wild joy ex- 





claimed, ‘He is coming !’ He was supported by an 
elderly man; and Ellen hastened forward to lend 


| her assistance also, while Gwinneth prepared their 


| homely breakfast. Edward seemed breathless with 


| fatigue; and the stranger accounted for the de 


lay, by saying, that he had wandered up the coun. 
try, fearing his companion had forgotten him. * Ah ! 
you are cold and wet !’ said Ellen. ‘No, my love ; 
you see I have a great coat. I found my little par- 
cel at the lodge where I rested last night.’ ‘And that 
lodge, which was once your cruel father’s, should 
now be yours,’ said Ellen. ‘ But, no; he was not 
cruel, Edward, for he has given you to us.’—* Come, 
come, this is fr talking,’ cried Gwinneth, ‘ while 
the poor youth is void and hungry; and see the 


, 


tears how they roll down his cheeks.’ ‘Do your 


eyes pain you, Edward ” inquired Lllen: ‘let me 
wash them with spring water.’ ‘They do, indeed,’ 
said he. In the gentlest manner possible, Ellen 
removed the bandage : and his full, expressive, ha- 
zel eye met hers, beaming joy and love. She 


receded with a scream of surprise. He threw ofl 





his coat, and discovered his dress decorated with 
every military honour. ‘ Ellen, forgive this decep- 
tion ; it was my father’s stratagem ; and here he is 
a witness to your disinterested affection. I am not 
dishonoured, but promoted by my noble comman- 
der to high military rank.’ ‘It is _rue, indeed,’ said 
the old gentleman, ‘1 suspected my son of an un- 
worthy choice, and dictated this stratagem as the 
means of confirmation. The lady Hester disdained 
a poor, infirm soldier, and now my Edward has to 
sue for your acceptance.’ Dumb gratitude seized 
the trembling Ellen: She fell at the fect of sir 
Owen, bathed his hands with her tears, and vainly 
tried to express the feelings of her oppressed heart 
The rustic meal passed some time unregarded, till 


aT 


composure was restored, and the benevolence of 
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the intention rendered the repast palatable even to 
the Baronet. ‘ Your rose-tree is withered,’ said El- 
len. ‘Indeed I could not preserve it.” ‘Heed it 
not,’ returned Edward ; ‘it was a hot-house plant, 
and could ill endure the slightest breeze of mis- 
chance. You, Ellen, are the blooming Wild Rose 
of Langollen, whose native sweetness is but increas- 
~d by the homeliness of the culture it received. 


* ,let me then transplant thee safe intoa richer soil, | 


\nd of my garden be the pride and joy !” 


Ellen, with blushing joy, gave her hand to her lo- 
ver, who that day led her to the abbey, where the 
delighted peasantry came to make their heart-felt 
ssratulations ; and, in the happiness of his children, 
sir Owen found his cure ; and the aged Gwinneth 
sunk into a peaceful graye, beloved and revered by 
her dutiful child ; and to the arms of sir Owen Fitz- 
morris is now added, with proud triumph, the bloom- 
ing Wild Rose of Langollen. 


-s- PATHETIC. 














FROM THE PENNSYLVANIA INTELLIGENCER. 

We wish the author of the following article would 
favor us occasionally with more of his reflections 
and descriptions. We consider this soothing pic- 
‘ure of melancholy, little behind some of Irving’s 
Sketch Book descriptions : 

The many interesting incidents that occur in the 
history of the poor, are lost among the vast mass of 
events that daily sink into forgetfulness. It is THE 
wan that gives inportance to his private history—- 
hence the joys, the sorrows and the sufferings of an 
obscure individual, however interesting, are forgot- 
ten; while the same circumstances, when connect- 
ed with those who are prominent among mankind, 
are detailed with fidelity and read with attention. 


‘These general truths shall not, however, deter me | 


from publishing the following incident :— 
I was invited, a few days ago, to attend the fune- 


ral of a charming boy, the only child of my friend 


Icnativs.—Ignatius is a hardy son of toil. Hones- 
ty and simplicity are the strong distinguishing marks 
of his character. ‘ Poverty has marked him for her 


own.’—I entered his humble dwelling : in a corner | 
of the room was placed the coffin ; the father sat | 


beside it, with the elbow of his right arm resting up- 
on his knee, and his head resting upon his hand.— 
When | 
entered he raised his eyes withcut altering his posi- 
tion; gave me a single look ; and then, as if to di- 
rect my attention there, cast his eyes upon the 
cloomy box that contained the lifeless body of his 


His left arm hung carelessly by his side. 


child, the hope of his life. 
at the foot of the coffin; her grief rendered hex in- 
sensible to my intrusion; she sat motionless as a 
statue. I bowed to the influence of deep sorrow, 
and without attempting to utter a single word, I 
took a seat on the opposite side of the room, and 
looked upon the undisguised wo that had taken 
possession of this house of mourning. My heart was 
too full to speak. ‘The robust and masculine frame 
of Ignatius was rivetted to the spot. It appeared 
too strong to be overcome by tender feelings, yet 
it vielded to the force of parental grief. 

‘The idle curiosity of many was gratified, as they 
came in, with a look at the blasted flower, without 


seing noticed by the parents ; and the house was 
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soon filled with neighbors and friends. At length 
the village preacher arrived—his mild voice arrest- 
ed the attention of the mourners—he shook them 
kindly by the hand, and without giving them time 
to embody their grief in words, he spoke consola- 
tion to their afflicted hearts, in terms so well suited 
to the occasion, that I could have hugged him to my 





‘The mother was seated | 


bosom. ‘The kindness of his words and benignity 
of his countenance, made him to the sorrowing pa- 
| rents, what a minister of our Redeemer ought to be. 
| The effect was marvellous. The gloom that was 
spread over the countenance of Ignatius and his 
partner, gradually gave way to the heavenly light 
that beamed upon them from the good man. ‘The 
stores of comfort in the scriptures of truth were 
openedtothem. The heavenly bliss of the depart- 
ed spirit was depicted in glowing colors and the 
little cherub was represented as a messenger from 
the parents of the sainted infant. Without giving 
to the afflicted mourners an opportunity to divulge 
their grief he assuaged it. He opened new pros- 
| pects; he dispelled gloomy thoughts. Without 
attempting to dispel the flood of sorrow, he taught 
it to flow in other channels, whose banks were ir- 
radiated with the sunshine of hope, of consolation 
and religion—he could not remove the load, but he 
taught the sufferers how to bear it. 

Such is the divine efficacy of pure religion. Of 
himself the good man could have done nothing ; but 
armed as he was, with the panoply of the Gospel, 
he softened the intensity of wo, and taught the af- 





flicted mourners to rejoice in the midst of sorrow. 
SPECTATOR. 


A FRAGMENT. 
** * «© * In the sheltering grave the wotraught 
heart will be at ease : 


the clouds of anguish which 
darken life’s short day pervade not that still retreat. 
The poisonous breath of calumny, and the enve- 
nomed tongue of envy, here lose their corroding in- 
fluence. The sympathetic mind agonized by dis- 

tress, unable to support the storm of ill-fortune, sinks 
| calmly into the embrace of death—into the placid 


| 

| 

| 

! 

! 

| enjoyment of uninterrupted tranquillity. Oppressed 
| virtue finds a secure asylum from overbearing great- 
ness ; and the upbraiding charity of proud opulence 
| is no longer painful to its object. ‘The distinctions 
| in society, which consign merit to oblivion and 
raise the worthless from the dust, are here forgot- 
| ten. Unfeeling pride is disrobed of its splendid 
| covering, and the gorgeous mantle is tora from the 
shoulders of the undeserving. Humble worth ceascs 
to kneel suppliant at the fect of affluence, the lorn 
offspring of poverty fails to entreat from avarice the 
stinted boon. ‘The victim of malevolence, who 
essays in vain to parry the thrusts of unmerited ob- 
loquy, glad that in death the dagger of contumely 
wounds not, welcomes with joyous aspect the clos- 
ing period. 

== 





THE SAVIOUR. 


Letter of Publius Lentulus to the Senate of Rome, 
concerning Jesus Christ. 











It being the usual custom of the Roman Gover- 
nors to advertise the Senate and people of such ma- 
terial things as happened in their provinces, in the 





days of the Emperor Tiberius Cesar, Publius Len- 


—— = ——S 

tulus, President of Judea, wrote the following Epis- 
tle to the Senate concerning our Saviour : 

“ There appeared in these our days a man of great 
virtue, named Jesus Christ, who is yet living among 
us, and of the Gentiles is accepted for a prophet of 
truth ; but his own disciples call him the Son of 
God. Ie raiseth the dead, and cureth all manner 
of diseases ; a man of stature somewhat tall and 
comely, with a very reverend countenance, such as 
the beholders may both love and fear: his hair of 
the color of a chesnut full ripe, plain to the ears, 
hence downwards it is more orient, curling and wav- 
ing about his shoulders ; in the middle of his head 
is a seam or partition of his hair, after the manner 
oi the Nazarites ; his forehead plain and very deli- 
cate ; his face without spot or wrinkle, beautiful with 
a lovely red ; his nose and mouth so formed as_no- 
thing can be reprehended ; his beard thickish, in 
color like his hair, not very long but forked ; his 
look innocent and mature ; his eyes gray, clear and 
quick ; in reproving he is terrible ; in admonishing 
courteous and fair spoken ; pleasant in conversation, 
mixed with gravity ; itcannot be remembered that 
any have seen him laugh, but many have seen him 
weep ; in proportion of body most excellent ; his 
hands and arms most delectable to behold; in 
speaking very temperate, modest, and wise ; a man 
for his singular beauty surpassing the children of 
men.” 




















TIE BIERROR. 
From Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities. 
DANCING OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

| The Greek Orchesis, and the Latin Saltatio, tho’ 
it sometimes means dancing, more frequently de- 
notes gesture or theatrical action, nor can the prac 
tice of regular dancing be accounted for, perhaps 
was not possible, before the invention of the Time 
Table, or Cantus mensurabilis, by Franco, in the 
twelfth century orearlier. Notwithstanding, many 
of the steps and figures are extremely ancient ; for 
the Hornpipe is the Greek Monocheros ; the Riga- 
doon, the Dichorss ; the orbicular brawl, or thread 
my needle, the Romeka; all which are the same as 
As to 
dancing, such as it was, it was usual at weddings. 


were used in the cherusses of the Greeks. 


The women were very fond of it an holidays, and 
accompanied it with indclicate songs and gestures, 
Balls are the daldea of this age, and chorexe of the 
Chroniclers. 
churchyard was very common. Gipsies were among 


Dancing even in the church and 


the itinerent dancers, a custom now lost.—Girls used 
to play upon the cittern and dance to the music.— 
Dancing upon one foot was common among the An- 
glo-Saxon gleemen ; the women especially practis- 
ed it, and thus acquired the name of Hopsterres.— 
They danced in difficult attitudes singly, to music 
-of two flutes and a lyre; the action partaking ra- 
ther of the ease and elegance of motion, than of 
leaping or contortion. A female dances and re- 
cedes from a bear, purposely irritated by the 
scourge of the showman, and unmuzzled. There 
were burlesque dances; dancing by young wo- 
men in difficult attitudes ; dancing upon a table by 
one person, in quaint postures and gesticulation, 
which much delighted Edward If. Girls dance 
upon the shoulders of jesters, who are playing uy 
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on the bagpipe and walking. The London ser- 
yants in the twelfth century used to dance before 
their masters’ doors, 

‘¢ Plutarch mentions a trial for dancing, a cake 
the prize.—In Ireland, on the patron day, in most 
parishes, and also at Easter, a cake, with a garland 
of meadow flowers, is elevated by a circular board 
upon a pike, apples being stuck upon pegs around 
the garland. Men and women then dance round, 
and they who hold out longest win the prize. 


“Our ancestors used to keep the sport up till 
midnight, and it was an indispensable accompani- 
ment of weddings. The monks used to dance 
in their dormitories. Swords, called dancing ra- 
piers, were worn in the dancing schools; which 
schools existed in the Universities in Evelyn’s time. 
In the Grand Rebellion, a clergyman was charged 
with having taught in the pulpit, ‘that we ought 
to learn to dance, and that if we could not dance 
we were damned.’ 

“ Hawkins notices dancing to a bagpipe, played 
by a domestic ; and that no dance tunes are known 
so early as 1400, Sellenger’s round to be traced 
nearly to Henry VIIL, being the oldest. In the 
most ancient dances, a man and a woman danced 
together, holding each other by the hand or arm ; 
and a kiss was the established fee of the lady’s part- 
ner. inthe time of Queen Elizabeth, at a solemn 
dancing were first the grave measures (as now mi- 
nuets,) then the corantoes and galliards ; at length 
the Frenchmore, (or Trenchmore,) and the Cushion 
dance, after which all the company danced, lord 
and groom, lady and kitchen-maid, without distine- 
tion. Before the reign of Francis J, they danced 
abroad to the fife and drum. Coryatt notices, that 
the brother to the Duke of Guise and his gentlemen 
danced corantoes and lavoltoes in the Court of an 
Inn. 

** The most popular dances were, 1. The Brawl, 
the dance with which balls were usually opened.— 
Several persons joined hands ina circle, and gave 
each other comener shakes; the steps changing 
with the tune. 2. The Chacone, supposed to be of 
Moorish origin. 3. The Coranto, Couranto, a dance, 
according to Sir John Hawkins, resembling running, 
and its tune the most solemn of all the dance tunes— 
4. The Counrry-pance, a corruption of Contra- 
danee, from the parties standing oppesite. It is said 
to have originated with us; and about 1400 the 
common country-dance was not so intricate as now. 
The Roundelay or Roundel was a kind of air appro- 
priate to dancing, and the term seems to indicate 
little more than dancing in a circle with the hands 
joined.—3. The Cushion Dance.—6. The French- 
more, or T'renchmore, supposed to be a sort of Jong 
country dance, from the description by Taylor, the 
the Water-poet, who says, ‘ All hell danced French- 
more ina string ;’ and again, ‘A Morisco, or Trench- 
more, forty miles long.’"—7. Gadliarde. Hawkins 
says, ‘ Every Pavan had its Galliard, a light kind of 
air, made out of the tune of the Pavan.’ Sir John 
}davies calls the dance swift and wandering, where 
‘ Five was the number of the musick’s feet—which 
still tiie dance did with five paces meet.’ 8. Gavor. 
This dancé, as far as regards the general practice, 
is, says Hawkins, scarcely to be traced beyond the 
time of Lully, @. e. 167%.—9. The Hornpipe, the 
4srcek Monocieres, called by Pawkins an English 





invention. It derived its name from an ancient mu- 
sical instrument mentioned by Chaucer, made of 
wood and horn ; the Welsh Pih-corn.—10. Jie. It 
is supposed to have been an English invention, but 
the term is derived from the Teutonick, Gieg, or 
as Junius has it, Ghiege, a fiddle, It is a favorite 
air, and was adopted in most European nations. — 
Jigs were danced by the buffoons in Bartholomew 
fair, during exhibitions of Dives and Lazarus, and 
Scriptural stories.—11. The Kissing Dance, men- 
tioned in the Spectator.—12. Lavoltoes. Sir John 
Davies thus describes it : 

‘ A lofty jumping or a leaping round, 

Where arm in arm two dancers are entwined, 
And whirl themselves with strict embracements 
bound, 
And still their feet an anapest do sound.’ 

—13. Minuet. Adam Smith says, that this dance, 
in which the woman, after passing and repassing the 
man zeveral times, first gives him one hand, then 
the other, and lastly both, is presumed to have been 
of oes origin, and emblematic of the passion of 
Lo awkins says, that it has been generally 
ascribed to the French, and more especially the 
Poitevius.—14. Paspy. A quick minuet, said to 
have been invented in Bretagne—15. Pussamezzo. 
This was a favorite air in the time of Elizabeth.— 
The dance was slow, little different from walking. 
Various dances were called Passameasures.—16. 
Pavan. This dance has been ascribed to the Spa- 
niards, but Douce derives it from Padua, where 
Hawkins allows that the air was invented. It wasa 
grave and majestic dance, performed by gentlemen 
in a cap and sword ; by those of the 
their gowns ; by princes in their mantles; and la- 
dies in gowns with long trains, the motion thus re- 
sembling a peacock’s tail, hence the name.—Rownds. 
Dances in a ring, country-dances.—18. 
brought into Spain by the Moors, 


long robe in 


Saraband, 
Ladies used to 
Waltz. 
An au- 
thor of the reign of Henry VIII. speaking of the old 
dances, says, that ‘the names of them were derived 


dance it with castagnets in each hand.—19. 
Very ancient, formerly called the Sauéeuse. 


either from those of the inventors, or of the measure 
and number that they or of the first 


words of the dittye, which the song comprehended, 


contained, 


whereof the daunce was made. In every of the said 
daunces there was a continuitie of the moving the 
foote and body, expressing some pleasaunt or pro- 
fitable affects or motions of the mind.’ 
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To the Editor of the Gaited, 


Sin; Your illiberal and unjustifiable attack on 
Rosia needs a reply. You could not have expected 
that Rosia would have afiempted to prove a nega- 
tive. 

It is your duty to show to your patrons the pla- 
giarism which you have so sarcasfically charged him 
with. Rosia flutters himself, that until this be pro- 
ven, your enlightened patrons will treat your sar- 
casms as they deserve. ROSIA. 

December 31. 


Op ** Rostra” 
time. 


shall hear further from us in due 
If, upon examination, he be found innocent 
of the charge of plagiarism, he shall have ample 
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atonement xt for the injury which + Gnci ies he hes 
received at our hands, As we treated him with 
nothing more than the severity which an attempt at 
imposition deserved, he has not the Editor to blame 
for making him known. We have heretofore request- 
ed correspondents to remain incognito, in order that 
we might deal with them without “fear, favor, or af- 
fection ;” and if, in the discharge of our duty, we 
are a little caustic in our criticisms, writers must 
blame their own overweening vanity if they sufler 
from our harshness. For the present, we will say 
to *Rosta,” that if he feels himself aggrieved by 
the charge of plagiarism, he has no more right to 
complain of that, than we have of the effort to palia 
upon us ideas which he never conceived. 

Proofs hereafter. So patience, good ‘* Rosia;”’ 
perhaps they may come too soon. 





SELECTION S. 











Nothing j is better adapted to give the last polish 
to the education of a young man than the conversa 
tion of virtuous and accomplished women.—Their 
society serves to smooth the rough edges of our cha 
the 
man who has never been acquainted with females 


racter, and to mellow our tempers. In short, 
of the better class, is not only deprived of many of 
the purest pleasures, but also will have little success 
in social life ; and I should not like to be connected 
by the bonds of friendship with the man who has a 
bad opinion and speaks ill of the female sex in go 

neral. 

Among the Chippewa Indians, a widow exhibits 
her grief by remaining unmarried for the space of 
a twelvemonth, avoiding all converse with the other 
sex (luring that time, partaking of no amusements, 
wearing no ornaments or bright colors, but cloth 
ing lierself in a ragged dress. It is considered 


among them as an essential duty of a good man to 
supply his wife with the best dresses which he can 


afford. 


ed life coincide ! 


How often the ideas of savage and civiliz 
> 


AMERIC mf FEMALE 
In Middlefiek 


ment has been formed by some young ladies fox 


ENTERPRIZE. 
, Otsego county, N. Y. an establish- 


the manufacture of imitation Leghorns, and they 


have already been so successful as to undersell, 
advantageously, the traders in the reyular article. 


They supply the surrounding country at a cheaper 
rate, with equal quality, than the merchants can af. 


ford. 


EXPORTATION OF WIVES. 

Dr. Betknap, iv his American Biography, a work 
replete with information and entertainment, has gi- 
venus the followi ing account of that very uncommon 
article of merchandize : 

**It seems to have been a general sentiment 
among these colonists, not to make Virginia the 
place of their permanent residence, but after acquir- 
ing a fortune, by planting and trade, 
England ; 


tute of families, and had no natural attachment to 


to return to 


destu- 


for this reason most of them were 


the country. To remedy this material defect, Sir 


Edwin Sandys, the new treasurer, proposed to the 


Company to send over a freight of young women 


tomake wivesiorthe planters. This proposal with 
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several others made by that eminent statesman, was, 
received with universal applause, and the success 
answered their expectations. Ninety girls, “ young 
and uncorrupt,” were sent over at one time (1620), 
and sixty more, * handsome and well recommend- 
ed,” at another (1621). These were soon blessed 
with the objects of their wishes. The price of a 
wife, at first, was one hundred and twenty pounds 
of tobacco ; but as the number became scarce, the 
price was increased to one hundred and fifty pounds, 
the value of which, in money, was three shillings 
per pound. By asubsequent act of assembly, it 
was ordained, that the price of a wife should have 
the precedence of all other debts, in recovery and 
payment, because of all other kinds of merchandize, 
this was most desirable.” 





CONVERSATIONS OF LORD BYRON. 

In the account of Lord Byron’s ad- 
dresses to Miss Millbanke, it is related 
that she rejected them; but his Lordship 
adds— 

‘“* Her refusal was couched in terms that 
could not offend me. I was besides per- 
suaded, that in declining my offer she was 
governed by the influence of her mother ; 
and was the more confirmed in this opi- 
nion, by her reviving the correspondence 
herself twelve months after. ‘he tenor 
of the letter was, that although she could 
not love me, she desired my friendship. 
Friendship is a dangerous word for young 
ladies. It is love full fledged, and wait- 
ing for a fine day to fly. 

“It had been predicted by Mrs. Wil- 
llams that 27 was to be a dangerous age 
to me. The fortune-telling witch was 
right. It was destined to prove so. I 
shall never forget it. Lady Byron (Burn 
he pronounced it) was the only uncon- 
cerned one present. Lady Noel, her mo- 
ther, cried. I trembled like a leaf—made 
the wrong responses, and after the cere- 
mony called her Miss Millbanke. There 
is a singular history attached to the ring. 
The very day the match was concluded, 
a ring of my mother’s that had been lost 
was dug up by the gardener at Newstead. 
I thought it had been sent on purpose 
for the wedding, but my mother’s mar- 
riage had not been a fortunate one, and 
this ring was doomed to be the seal of 
an unhappy union still. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY WOMAN 

A popular tale in Persia, relates the 
adventures of Sheik Chenan, a Persian 
of the true faith, and a man of learning 
and consequence, who fell in love with 
an Armenian lady of great beauty. She 
would not marry bim, unless he changed 
his religion. To this he agreed. Still 
she would not marry him, unless he 
would drink wine. Vo this scruple he 
also yielded. She resisted still, unless he 
consented to eat pork. With this he 
also complied. Still she was coy, and 
refused to fulfil her engagement, unless 
he would be contented to drive swine be- 
fore her. Even this condition he accent- 





ed—and she then told him she would not 
have him at-all, and laughed at him for 
his pains! 





POETRY. 
FROM THE TRENTON EMPORIUM. 


STANZAS. 


Like a boat on the wave 

When a storm’s in the sky— 

Like a rose o’era grave 

When the winter is nigh— 

Like a star when it streams 

Through the blue heaven’s bright, 

Like the fabrics of dreams 

’Mid the slumbers of night— 

Like the lamp that is lit 

In the mist o’er the moor, 

Or the bubbles that flit 

By the rude rocky shore— 
Is the vision of life, in the tempest-tost clime, 
A shadow fast fleeting—a moment of time. 








As the bark—as the star 
Disappears and is gone— 
And then destiny far 
Is mysterious, unknown— 
As the rose fades away 
From our hopes and our tears— 
And our bright dreams decay 
In the rude wreck of years— 
As the meteor lamp flies 
To its deep water cfive, 
And the wind bubble dies 
On the first flashing wave— 
So sinks to his doom, but a span from his birth, 
‘The Lord of creation—the monarch of earth 


* 


* 


But the sun bursting through 

When the tempest has sped— 

And the rose springing new 

When the winter has fled— 

The star when ’tis nearest 

This tremulous sphere, 

And that vision the dearest 

That midnight brought near— 

Bright meteors that fly 

O’er the earth or the sky— 

Or water built castles, 

Though sparkling with light 

In the sun’s first effulgence— 

Most dazzling and bright— 
Can never compare with the glory that breaks 
On the new risen soul, from death’s slumber that 

wakes. 





FROM THE NEW YORK AMERICAN. 


LINES, 


Suggested by the death of the three children of the 
ev. J. Grigg, within the short space of five days. 


I saw the mother bending o’er the corpse ! 

It was her last, her tender infant boy, 

Whose death she now deplor’d. A few days since 

It frolic’d in gay sportiveness, and smooth’d 

Its parents’ troubled breasts. A few weeks past 

It saw its youthful sisters yield their breath. 

E’en on the verge of dark eternity 

They wav’d their little hands and soar’d to heaven. 

Fond mother do not mourn! Thy little ones 

Are welcome’d at the great Immanuel’s throne. 

There hand in hand the infant trio meet, 

While rich ton’d harps and seraph voices join 

Tocelebrate their welcome. Hark! they sing 

Of worldly converse they but little knew, 

But now they hear celestial melodies. 

They need no parent's vigilance to guide 

Their early speech. They have a father there 

Whom they delight to honour, and whose care 

Ten thousand earthly parents cannot equal. 

Kind friends no longer weep! *twere wrong to 
ieve 


A sound more sweet than echo’s gentlest voice, 
Glides o’er the murmuring breeze--with eye of faith 
We see the tender group beside the throne— 
Again we hear the music’s fullest strain— 

Now all is hush’d—again that gentle voice, 

‘* Dear father, mother, we are all in Heaven.” 





SONG, 
Written by the Rev. J. Pierpont, of Boston, and 
sung at Plymouth on the late Anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


The pilgrim fathers—where are they ’— 
The waves that brought them o’er 
Still roll in the bay, and throw their spray 
As they break along the shore : 
Still roll in the bay, as they rolled that day 
When the May-Frower moored below, 
When the sea around was black with storms, 
And white the shore with snow. 
Cho’s—Still roll in the Lay, as they rolled that day, &c 


The mists that wrapped the pilgrim’s sleep, 

Still brood upon the tide ; 

And his rocks yet keep their watch by the deep, 
To stay its waves of pride. 

But the snow-white sail, that he gave to the gale 
When the Heavens looked dark, is gone ;— 

As an angel’s wing, through an opening cloud, 
Is seen, and then withdrawn. 

Chorus—It is gone from the bay where it spread, &c 


The pilgrim exile—sainted name ! 

The hill, whose icy brow 

Rejoiced, when he came, in the morning’s flame, 
In the morning’s flame burns now. 

And the moon’s cold light, as it lay that night 
On the hill-side and the sea, 2 

Still lies where he laid his houscless head ;— 
But the pilgrim—where is he ? 

Chorus—He is not m the bay, as he was that day, Ke 


The pilgrim fathers are at rest : 
When Summer’s throned on high, 
And the world’s warm breast is in verdure drest, 
Go, stand on the hill where they lie. 
The earliest ray of the golden day 
To that hallowed spot is cast ; 
And the evening sun, as he leaves the world, 
Looks kindly on that spot last. 
Cho’s--Not such wasthe ray that he shed that day,&c. 


The pilgrim spirit has not fied : 

It walks in noon’s broad light ; 

And it watches the bed of the glorious dead, 
With the holy stars, by night. 

It watches the bed of the glorious dead, 
And shall guard this ice-bound shore, 

Till the waves of the bay, where the May-Flower lay, 
Shall foam and freeze no more. 

Cherus—it watches the bed of the brave, &c. 





FLOWERS.——FROM SCHILLER. 
Children of the sun’s first glancing, 
Flowers that deck the bounteous earth ; 
Joy and mirth are round you dancing, 
Nature smiled upon your birth ; 

Light hath veined your petals tender, 

And with hues of matchless splendor 
Flora paints each dewy bell. 

But lament, ye sweet spring blossoms, 

Soul hath never thrilled your bosoms, 
All in cheerless night ye dwell. 


Nightingale and lark are singing 
Many a lay of love to you: 
In your chaliced blossoms swinging 
Tiny sylphs their sylphids woo : 
Deep within your painted power 
Of a soft and perfumed flower, 
Venus once did fall asleep : 
But no pulse of passion darted 
Through your breast, by her imparted— 





When they had made sorichexchange. But hark ! 


Children of the morning, weep. 








